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Deterrent— No. 7 



By RICHARD LEBHERZ 

"I d say that the deterrent rote- of an effective biological 
warfare program is probably the strongest argument for its 
existence/* says Colonel E. M. Gersfaater., a S, Army, Post 
Commander for Fort Detrick. 

“To be an: effective deterrent; however, two things must be 
true. The first is. that the program has got to be strong from 

technological and logistical points of view. What is even more * 

important, any potential enemy must know: that we have an eflec- 

tfve defense and an effective retaliatory posture^ If other nations 

know what we could do in biological warfare* it will help to keep 

them honest. .And at the same time, it will mean that our in— 

vestment in time; money and men has amply paid oft/’ 

Certainly, as Colonel Gershater has said, one of the princi- 
pal reqmrements for a weapon to serve as an effective deterrent 
'/ ** ***** Lt nnust be known to the enemy before-h»cL The wea- 
pon must be known totheeaemy eftherthrough previous us»e — } 
say as the at omic bomb was used — where: the effect is a sur- 
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«sis of the research and 
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logical aerations directed against, this country. 

But the fear and uncertainty still remain* 

In explanation. Dr. Arnold G. Wedum, Director of Industrial 
Health and Safety at the Post, offers this hypothesis: “Man | 
has an instinctive fear of disease, because fearof illness comes 
down to him from his earliest history. 1 ' As Dr. Wedum speaks, | 
you can visualize the time when men lived in caves* How per- j 
plexing it must have been for them when one member of the tribe ! 
took mysteriously ill, sickened and died, even worse when it 
happened to a number of people. During this entire time, there \ 
was no weapon to be seen, no enemy to be killed. There was only 
a possibility of an evil spirit on the loose. “I believe it is an 
avowed, ingrown fear," continues Dr. Wedum* “You see. a man j, 
can understand a bullet going into his flesh, or a lance stfckii^ 
in his leg, because he can see what is attacking him. But a germ 
he cannot see, a germ he cannot Gght against directly, and l think 
that is one of the main reasons why there is such a fear of 
biological warfare in this country and throughout the world." i 

Yet, there is another reason, besides the moral reaction, which j 
is possibly uppermost in the public's mind in attempting to ell- ! 
minate biological warfare. 
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pamphlet, “Chemical and EUotagicai Weapons and the Effects 
of their Possible Use.” This publication gives detailed des- 
criptions of the various gases and bacteriological weapons and 
recommends, as any sane and healthy organization should, that 
this pursuit be ended by all nations, since the very evidence of 
this type of warfare is a threat' to the human community. 

But the obvious significance of what the United Nations may 
nave overlooked in its strong reaction is the fact that these 









public, even when they are developing- and researching new vac- 
cines (including some that are already m use today) in order to } 






save lives now and in the years to come. This is true whether 
we in a war or not. !t is perhaps for this reason that the 
gates of Tort Detrick are beginning to swing more widely open 
toward the world than has been true in the past. 

Apparently, the years of study and research, of comparing 
intelligence reports obtained from other nations, by whatever 
means, has paid off. As a result, this country has become much 
more knowledgeable of the capabilities and limitations of chem- 
ical and biological warfare, and therefore need not unduly fear 
the great risks of technological surprise T>y an aggressive 
enemy. (Indeed, it r might currenlly be more afraid of its pre- 
carious position in the .American community.) This lessening 
of fear or tension at Detrick, this desire to report candidly 
to the public on its research and development efforts, should be 
understood in his recent light. Scientists in the biological war- 
fare research program are trying to free themselves of some of 
the extra burden, that onus they have borne since 1943, ana are 
slowly coming out into the open. 

The threat of chemical and biological warfare is obviously 
here whether we like it or noC It is here in our midst just as 
strongly as the shadow of the H-bomb. We can try to ignore its 
existence, but the reality of it will not go away. We must learn 
to live with the threat of this new type of warfare, as we have had 
to learn to live with the H-bomb and saturation conventional 
bombing. But we must learn to live with it prudently. 

The forces that shape the crisis at Fort Detrick, that make it 
what it is today — a symbol of crisis — are the same national 
forces and influences that shape the world we Live in, that make 
Vietnam what it is, another symbol of crisis* in the American 
way of life, and life throughout the world. 

It would be wrong, and it would be more than short- sighted of 
us as Americans, to look on research and development of bio- 
logical warfare here in his country as pertaining to us alone, 
as being a means of warfare developed uniquely by us in this 
world. This Is absolutely not so* There is strong reason to be- 
lieve that at least 13 countries, including the Soviet Union, sev- 
eral of the NATO countries, and others, are conducting bio- 
logical research programs of some magnitude. They all have 
their ‘Tort Detricks” tucked away, working on their own in- 
vestigations. 

The process that Detrick has gone through to leant about bio- 
logical warfare, they have also gone through. They, too, have 
practiced rigorous secrecy, and they still do. The necessity 
for extreme caution in handling and controlling laboratory ex- 
periments lias been as demanding to them as ithas been to i 
Fort Detrick's personnel. 

There is no morality o a a battlefield, so the saying goes* 
there is only expediency. The first thing any general (or na- i 
non) must Jettison on a. battlefield is his sense of what is j 
moral and what is not. As the general stands before a map 
and says, “put this company in there, and one in there, and an- j 
other over there,” he is talking in terms of units, of figures, ! 
not in terms of human beings or morality. There are many who 
believe that since the atom bomb was exploded., followed by the ; 
development* of the H-bomb, the entire world has become one 
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of late 

- ‘""‘Some people^ exc.ain.s CConel _ 
lease fair too much information to the 
many results of our experiments in sciuiujuxc 
can the Department of Defense*, one wonders, 
much about its chemical aod biological warfare 
the public,, if they are to act as a defermnt to our enemies*? 

Because of the Department of Defense need for what has 
been termed ‘‘s^perseerecy;' , in its early beginnings at Fort 
Detrick, a certain suspicion has clung to its work, and along 
with the work* a certain taint, unfortunately, has rubbed off on 
its scientists, its engineers, its personnel, and its research. 
Indeed, this suspicion lias been very hard on the morale of the 
many who work there. 

If one believes the press, and die TV, and rumors, one would 
have to enter Fort Detrick with the mental image of Army of- 
Geers inside the Post, rubbing their hands together gleefully, 
waiting to take their latest scientific discovery and turn it on 
the enemy, (whoever be might be at the ciraejl One can im- 
agine from the popular press stories that there are scien- 
tists inside sitting in the midst of their spotlessly clean la- 
boratories * cultivating a new germ with a sadistic grin on their 






lips- Pictures erf human beings being used against their will 
as “guinea pigs” come to mind. * 

Therefore it is so anti-climatic to find that in the end, the 
Army officers, the scientists* the researchers inside Fort 
Detriek are essentially talented, professional, intelligent, ex- 
perienced human beings, who believe themselves to be, above 
all else, exceedingly patriotic. They go to church on Sundays. 
They make mistakes. They also make discoveries. 

If the Fort Detricfc personnel are different, it may be be- 
cause they, are quite aware that the world has become much 
smaller. They are certainly aware of the pitfalls and the i 
reliability that infect human behavior. If anyone is conscic 
of the age of survival that many historians say we are in, it 
these men. And if there is. one area supposedly off- lira' 
for them to . talk about, that area is morality. So it comes 
quite a shock, when first off, Colonel Gersbater brings the sub- 
ject up in his office on the Post. 

“Any professional soldier who has seen war at first-hand, 
I have,” he says, looking very serious through his glass- 



' *ts pretty well convinced that ail wars are immoral . . 
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of us saw enough misery and suffering both during and 
after World War H to convince us forever that war is a nasty, 
miserable business. But until every nation is ready hr bend 



J all its ^swords into ploughshares, rt is just a : m atter <rf r 
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to ask ourselves, 

acrcheir microorganisms and their nerve gases?" 

■somewhere along m there, the idea of breeding new forms of 
f^ S K Came U1t ° considera non- The idea of havmg a germ iso- 
^ > - ? ur orvm scientists, ooe that the other side did not know 

S^o e ^ somemilitarypossib,lities - 

r^adv U^Z CU>S m0rC poUnt toxins thaI > some that were al- 
rtadi Known. 

"We not oni v aad to have weapons to confront our enemies 
ofleo s .ve.y.” he goes oo to explain --but we hTtTh^e a 

i° d f ®" 5e “ " el1 - u we we re Soing to have to bring our 
weapons up against aa enemy, he is forced to ask himself 

but aisf <a4I f wha * are bringing up against us?* 

he IQIends * survive very long -- -what can 

Cher do to hurt us m retaliation?’ Jf he knows/ f ur instance 
that \%e have positive means of protecting our armii>«; frr,™ 

^^ r wt ^P° ns * he obviously wiU think twice before begin- 
ning an offensive against us." 

_ the hope of biological warfare, then, is that these ooten I 
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dTOp chamcals. or germs on an enemy. We We ■ 
ov a national criiis to *£* | 
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the luxury of hydrogen bombs. ^ ei ’ ncber ^can j 
ivhat are our alternatives in the future 0 " auestimm «uv 1 
ommander, sitting back comfortably OttttecWr**^^ **** 

' who have suggested that our nation's 
***** a biological research program. They c 
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and to have 

or abject surrender as our 

In an editorial in the Washington 

Biological War/' October 22, 1969, 

taixd is not only supervising his 
chemical-biological warfare policies, 
h more rare and commendable; d 

that the United States must make 
. . to deter a Soviet threat, he has reported- 

jr moved to the position that this country should stop pro- 
ducing biological warfare agents altogether. ” 

And then in the same editorial: “Chemical warfare is dif- 

ferent, Such a well informed critic erf CB policies as Re- 
presentative Richard McCarthy notes that where biological 
weapons are strategic, chemical agents are for tactical use." 
(One wonders if he is talking about everyday DDT. while for- 
getting about the deadly nerve gases that the Germans per- 
for ted ckirirw World War “Mr. McCarthy would retain 

a retaliatory CW capacity but would abandon BW. BW,” he said 
in a weekend speech, “can be employed by the smallest na- 
tion — therefore we have an interest in banning its use.— 
I* Is precisely because small nations can research ’and 
develop biological warfare that we cannot afford to cease 
a * a “ St lL ^ 6065 Congressman truly be- 
,h “* r — will cease, those sin air 
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now be asked is this: ^nould we ac- 
cept the judgment of Defense Secretary Laird, who has ob- 
tained his information from briefings and official reports, 
or are we to believe Congressman McCarthy, who has 
spent a day at Parc Detnck, and has never conferred with 
of the scie n tists who research and develop the microorgamj 

ing at Detrick P £or 26 years in of ^ 

are we. ever going to listen to. the only men who have had the 
[ direct experience and responsibility, to provide the neces- 

* the only 

- — — - -7T 1 »■ order to iden- 

the answers so essential to 
oar country. 
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ie answers so essential to the defense and security of ? 
?T: Project Whitecoat, wi„ appear on Thursday ^ ‘ 
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